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**THE BOTTOM LEVEL’’ 


N DISCUSSING, “The Marketing of Poetry,” the magazine Rewrite 
makes some pertinent and sound observations. When it calls the 
local newspaper poetry column usually “the bottom level,” it could 
have with equal truth applied this characterization to local club or society 
magazines. But to quote: “It [the local newspaper poetry column] has 
practically no standards whatever. Some of these columns, and they 
include the metropolitan papers for some of the largest and most influ- 
ential cities in the country, are little more than paste-ups. They print 
almost anything the circulation sends in. The virtue of them lies in 
the fact that they’re a good place for the absolute neophyte. He can 
obtain valuable experience and see himself in print. The danger is that 
poets become satisfied with appearing in such a column and being read 
merely by their friends.” Rewrite properly notes some of the very few 
exceptions that prove the general rule. 

For it is obvious to anyone who has more than a passing acquaintance 
with poetry that what in the usual newspaper is published under “Poetry 
Column”—“A Column of Verse” is the more honest heading—is very 
rarely a poem. We ourselves find some difficulty in reconciling Rewrite’s 
two ideas of such columns as “a good place” and at the same time a 
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dangerous place. The particular danger is not so much in the contribu- 
tor becoming “satisfied” with his repeated appearance, but rather that 
he will not. And in our experience there are singularly few who do 
remain satisfied, although some may eventually become resigned to take 
that place in the field of “getting my work into print” which is in accord 
with their meager talents. 

This does not intimate that the writer, starting at this “bottom level,” 
may not have the ability, the ambition and the will to learn which can 
eventually lead him to the top. The “valuable experience” he can ac- 
quire from the lowest level publication, however, would appear only to 
be had in the stimulation he may receive to bolster his determination to 
climb upwards. The bovine contentment to continue to bask in the 
glow supplied by friends, who are either kind or ignorant or insincere 
in their praise, is something that he will then quickly discount. When 
he does so he will have achieved a salutary humility toward his own 
work which will be a valuable experience for him—almost a necessary 
one. But this is not experience which his first publication has directly 
given him. It is experience which he acquires on his own out of his own 
spiritual resources. 

And that perhaps is the cardinal point in the matter. For this humil- 
ity is what the majority miss. The bovine contentment palls after a 
time and the eye roves over new and upper fields to conquer. Flushed 
with a success bought with little or no effort, the visions and the illu- 
sions remain and often enough remain without the realization that “the 
tault, dear Brutus, does not lie in our stars but in ourselves that we are 
underlings.” The geese, as Helen C. White once observed, want to com- 
port themselves as swans. But her analogy, like most, needs must 
hobble: it is impossible for the goose to become a swan, no matter what 
he may do. The potential poet, who has not progressed beyond the 
point of competent versification, can become the full-fledged. We are 
arguing on neither side of the proposition that “the poet is born not 
made,” but we are convinced that, however born, he must make himself, 
must make the outmost realization of what is potential in him. 

But the non-potential poets! They, with very few exceptions, do 
wish at first to companion the swans. Rebuffed, as inevitably they 
must be however kindly the rejection is couched, they look for the fault 
everywhere save where it is. There is a general conspiracy against them. 
Those who cannot long deceive themselves may abandon both the 
attempt to write poetry and the practice of reading it. But if they con- 
tinue the latter, they will be making their best contribution to the muse 
they wooed and failed to win. 
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SNOWFALL 


Now once again the bending branches embower 

Our silent watching; the barren break into flower, 

The bare twigs bloom, are covered with flowers like fleece. 

Colorless, quiet, continual they blossom at peace, 

The arched white walls, small berry studded, black pearled. 

There is no noise at all in all the world. 

All too at rest for sorrow, too grave for laughter, 

Remembrance of all before and dreaming of after 

Are fallen, are hidden, are silent, lie buried deep 

Under the ever continuing falling of the white sleep. 
MARGUERITE DI CROCCO. 


JOURNEY INTO ILLNESS 


From travel into illness, neutral strip 

between dimensions, 

the slow and wondering trip 

through pain, death’s buffer country lying 

between this asking and that far replying, 

these gray dissensions 

and that sun-white 

merging, between this blindness and that sight; 

from journeying through illness, land 

of the dissolving flesh, toward that rim 

but half as far as Lazarus, like him 

bringing no map, no treasure in the hand 

I come, 

yet hiddenly heart-stirred 

by a remembered rumor-word 

slight as the dim 

half-grasping of a richly-colored dream, 

from alien whispers almost overheard 

of vistas at the far frontier, steep-glowing 

between the lifted 

ground-mist and rifted 

cloud, the incredible sapphire crags of knowing. 
DOROTHY HOBSON. 
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SPERA IN DEO 


Hope is no timid tenant of the soul; 

It cannot be or fear would force it out. 

For fear is jealous to possess the whole 

Of man’s stormed spirit. Ringing the soul about 

With hosts of hurts, it wars upon God’s grace. 

For this it is that births a hope in man 

And etches visions for his heart to trace. 

Some men have died before their hope began, 

Thinking that fear was easier to bear 

Than hope triumphant by the spears of God. 

True trust was patterned in Golgotha’s prayer 

When unborn sins still-mocked the Way He trod. 

For Christ was Hope suspended on a Cross, 

And what more costly hope defied a loss? 
JACQUELYN SCANLAN. 


SATELLITE 


(A smaller body revolving around a larger one. One who attends 
upon a person in power.—Webster’s Dictionary.) 


Blind lump of slag, beggar of space, pinpoint 
Of no dimension, still the orbit clings 

To curving, still the long gravitic strings 
Recall the parent mass. The forces joined 
In this small imitation of a world 

Stem from impartial planets and a sun 

Too brilliant to deny, the greater ones 

In conflict and the less discreetly furled. 


But Tranquillity is not yet. Out of the roar 
Of galactic traffic one red-rogue star 
Could spin past Pluto and in passing jar 
The triggered balance of the massive wheel, 
Testing allegiance with its huge appeal, 
Pulling planets in colossal tug of war. 

HAROLD APPLEBAUM. 
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WAITING ROOM: MATERNITY WARD 





If I were only Adam, I would not stay confined 
In impotence of body and lassitude of mind 
Behind these walls of safeguard, expedience designed. 


If I were only Adam, I would not need to taste 
The aloes of an aeon in every moment spaced— 
The chalice of her hazard with bitter exile laced. 


And yet, I am but Adam, when I, defenseless, draw 
Back from her dark adventure in apprehensive awe 
At the signature of Wisdom on an unrelenting law. 


And I am one with Adam, when I acquire the sky 

At the titillating trumpet of a first protesting cry— 

And hobnob with the angels on an Eve-old lullaby. 
LOUIS J. SANKER. 


NO NIGHT IN SPRING 


This is the year’s most golden, open hour, 
Wistful with the cherry’s bridal glory, 
Full of moons and lovers’ wordlessness; 
Enchanted as the knight in olden story. 


Ice is not a fact in spring’s bright weather; 
Cold is like a dream the mind lets go. 

The charm of spring is this forgetfulness, 
This utter newness wakened out of snow. 


There are no nights in spring like those of fall, 
No darks through which the little mouth of fear 
Lisps toward us with a curtained sound 

Fogging the night with clammy atmosphere. 


There is no night in spring; only a time 

Of darkness full of the moon and sleeping birds; 

Only the lilacs folding out their scent, 

And the stars cropping heaven in milky herds. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 
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MOONLIGHT MEDITATION 


In the deep watches of the night, 

I meditate. 

On my bed, the pearl moonlight. 

The full moon riding high and late. 

My rosary glitters, mother of pearl, 
And I have said a chaplet through 
More than once, to heaven’s girl, 

So now I'll do 

Another, taking word by word 

The prayer once taught us by Our Lord, 
And in my mind, for every phrase, I will find 
Ten thoughts to make him more adored. 
I'll find ten ways in which I can 

Make more hallowed his dear name 

In my own heart, or that of man, 

And ten ways more in which to try 

To make his kingdom surely come, 

And ten more ways, I count them off, 
In which his joyous will is done. 

Ten beads for thanking for my bread 
And other luck, that day or week; 

Ten ponderings on maybe sins, 

And with each one I must forgive 

Some hurt if I can find so many, 

Some enemy if I know of any. 


And then, quite quickly, I shall go 
On through the hope I be not led 
Into temptation, for I am weak. 
(One bead will be enough for that. 
To specify were half to seek.) 
Deliver us all from evil, yes, 

From evil greeds and evil times 

And evil deeds of evil men. 

Thine is the power—deliver us, then! 


The moon rides high in the three o’clock sky 
And the silence is deep. 
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And it may be well, 
This watch that keep. But I cannot tell. 
It may be I 
Had better not try, but just go to sleep. 
Not muse on my bed, for it has been said 
That still He gives 
His beloved sleep. 

MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


NEW DISCIPLE 


Locked and unspoken the grief! 
(and the bells ringing in the tower 
and the people coming 

and the words dripping 

syllable fashion 

from the leaking mind.) 


Let the words be heard 
that the hearts know— 
that the eyes hold back. 
Bind the people 

with the bitter grief 

they tuck in the bells 

and the rote worship 

till the prayers are said... 


Gather us God! 

from each street— 

the lost strands of your old net: 
Black, and White, and Yellow. 
(sick with knowledge 

tired of pose and stance 

lost in the words, God). 


Let the flood come and then 
make us fishers of men! 
LOUISE LOUIS. 
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INTERROGATION OF MY MIRROR 


I gazed into my looking-glass 
And pondered on a way to pass 
Beyond the mirror, so to spy 
Upon the fiction that seemed I. 


I thought if I could step into 

The mirrored room there, I might view, 
Beyond the other side of things, 

The answers to my questionings 


As to what mystery or chance 
Could hide a dream of permanence 
So subtly in my flesh and bones, 
And use my motions and my tones. 


I could have sworn then that I heard, 
In undertones of echoed word, 

A whisper wakening a clue, 

“Inside your question-mark are you. . . 


Secrets you search for you might find 

Within the room within your mind, 

Where transient, outer vistas end, 

Where outer and inner vision blend. . .” 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 





PROLOGUE FOR A HOME 


Come rain, come snow, the house will hold us now. 
Let the peering eagle pivot above the sunset; 

Let the flushed leaves lean down with the aged bough. 
Let mist like ghosts of planters harrow the meadow 
For the frost-seed, and shadowy mice carouse 

In the roofless wing. Enough of the house is ready. 








Prayers are said, the children are off to bed 
In a cool clean room. Blue china smiles from the cupboard, 
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And silver beckons back. The old cat purrs, 
Alto in minor thirds, unmuffled, steady. 

The clock that has crossed two seas, two centuries, 
Speaks in American French. Books in the case 
Are not at all concerned. They know their place 
Among the seconds that only talk about time. 


Let the clock talk. The house will hold us now, 
Who have trailed Spring, paced Summer, and somehow 
Caught up with Autumn. Questing, satisfied, 
No longer hurts your mouth and narrows your eyes, 
Whose welcome lifts my sober chastened heart 
Over the threshold like a merry bride. 

MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 


SONG FOR THE NATIVITY 


In this Your Bethlehem is born 

The root whose branch will grow and spread 
To form a cross shaped of a tree; 

From this Your earth, the nail-like thorn 
Will one day crown Your infant head 

On that-stark hill of Your black Calvary. 


Christ of the lost and those who move 

At these frayed edges of Your grace, 

Where straw is fingered by the cold 

Beyond the warm hands of Your love, 

Look now into each burdened face— 

Return the beggar’s gift with Your pure gold. 


And all the winds of winter blow 

Across the manger while You wait 

Through these chill hours of each beginning. 

O hear the hammer strike its slow, 

Relentless dirge; the heavy gate 

Swings open on the summer of Your singing. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 
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TO A PICKET 


I have no sympathy for such a cause, 
Nor any understanding. 
Can I say you parade for my applause 
But some tight force commanding 
Slows down my pace as I go past your post 
And then, once past you, turning 
To find the dream not mine—what I miss most— 
Starting some dead fire burning. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 


CONVICTION 


When Death talks with me on a star-dark night 
Or hails me through gold autumn’s gay demise, 
He takes my hand and points to life’s broad stir, 
Then shakes his head and smiles into my eyes. 


“Behold,” he says, “these trees, their red, their gold— 
Those children, too—note how their happy feet 

Run school-bound out the open door 

To join the traffic burdening the street. 

Look at the sparrows blinking from the curb, 

Follow the craftsmen whistling on their way, 

Trail milling shoppers through the market’s din, 
Indeed, touch life’s strong pulse where, child, you may. 
All this you see one day you’ll know is life, 
Reality—sound, taste, touch—to go on 

Though your two eyes, light feet, young elfin hands 
Are still, unseeing, in pale coldness bound; 

Though falling leaves—one, two—upon your head 
Will skip across the hill where you lie dead.” 


Then after Death has left me to reflect 

Upon my image in a looking-glass, 

I marvel that this face, these eyes, this me 

Will fail—to nourish stones, wild flowers, high grass. 
Feeling, almost, annihilation’s breath, 























Death-threatened nothing that I must become, 

Sudden, within, abyss calls to abyss 

And God’s voice thunders, “Soul, thou art My son.” 
SISTER MARGARET THERESE, AD. Pp.s. 


DESIGN FOR ASHES 


We go forth from the garden gate 
Inheriting an empty plate, 

The gift of will, and enterprise 

To fill our need (but not the eyes 
That see to choose between the rose, 
Patterned to a law that knows 

The seasons’ time for petal-fall, 
And one not made for death at all). 


So when our hillcrest 
Has been won 

To meet our height, 
A garment spun 

To fit our length, 
And we are done 
With stress uniting 
Sun and sun, 


We turn back home, and at the gate, 
With eyes new-seeing, see too late, 
But drift of ashes on a plate— 

Ash of hill-dream and of hill, 

Ash of roses that fulfil 

The dusty triumph of the will. 


How came the metamorphosis 

Of all our industry to this? 

We dip into the ash and spread 

An ashen Cross upon our head. 

Perhaps the Keeper of the gate 

Will see this sign on us who wait, 

And know how otherwise we meant— 

How high was our betrayed intent. 
GEMMA D’AURIA, 
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FIRST READER (Fifth Reading) 


The final, finger printed page is flipped, 

The simple sentences at last are done, 

No more need she restore a hard word skipped 

By restless readers. One by growing one 

Read as she listened. Now, like homing birds 

Straight to her heart the little stories go, 

About the dog, the cat, the ball, the words 

All laced with memories that will ever flow 

Whenever there is need. Time stretches tall 

And years are shod in wind, but nothing pricks 

This book’s illusion, seven inches small, 

That can restore them to quicksilver six. 
GLADYS MCKEE. 


JET PLANE 


Stung by the tail of a scorpion 
Gravity loosens its grip 

On the hide of a hellion 

Who scorches the sky 

Through a curve of silence 
While sound stumbles backward 
In the tangled air. 


The monster with open mouth 
Sucks food from runnels of light 
Washing blue space 

Through a furious gut. 


Tiptoe on the flattened world 

The watchers are asking their eyes 
If a dragon that swallows flame 
Can burrow a hole 

In the sagging roof of the morning. 


Upon a ladder of smoke 
The monster touches the zenith 
But gravity roused from its spell 
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Reaches toward rafters of sunlight 
And drags the scorpion down 
To a crevice of earth. 

A. M. SULLIVAN. 


FOREVER YOUTH! 


Bright dust of little feet, 
hollow of trees and maple 
sugar time, words in the wings 
of nightingales, and moss and sea-shells 
wipe; oh keep on wiping little 
stings of age from me, until the forest 
deer is gone, until the pain 
turns to a ruined poem, and I shall 
be forever looking into no. 
MARION HELEN SCHOEBERLEIN. 


VESSELS 


I thought of Thee as filling up 

Deep chalices of beaten gold, 

In each, of silent ecstasy, 

The measure it would hold. . . 

They were the vessels, brought in prayer 
To gather of Thy feast; 

And of them all, I dared to dream, 
Mine might not be the least. 


Yet now Thy bounty whispers, “Come!” 
I find not anything, 
Save, washed in my utter poverty, 
This poor little battered cup to bring— 
To chalice Thy living draught I lift 
Nor crystal vial, nor golden flask— 
But O! it is empty, empty! Lord, 
Is that not all You ask? 

SISTER JOSEPH ELEANOR, S.P. 
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THE CHILD ON THE DOORSTEP 


Out of the night of rain and wind, 
Out of the winter weather, 

A Chiid on my doorstep, calling me, 
And thus we spoke together: 


“J have brought you flowers,” said the Child. 
“Bless you, good Child!” said I. 
“They were sent to your need from immortal fields. 


They are flowers that never die.” 


“Child, I thank you for your gift. 
These buds are bright, indeed.” 

But I thought of my roses under glass— 
And what could be my need? 


“You had no need?” His radiance 
Faltered. He bent his head. 

I had not meant to speak the thought, 
But: “I know of none,” I said. 


A fragrance rose and closed us round. 
It was like a cathedral there. 
It seemed a hidden censer swung 


For a thousand souls at prayer. 


Low at my doorstep knelt the Child, 
With the patient grace of Heaven, 

And whispered: “Not to the full and proud 
Can this, my Gift, be given.” 


Then he was lost in the rainy wind. 
“Why do I grieve?” I said. 

(O Child! Child! O fadeless flowers!— 
And the hothouse roses, dead!) 


ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 























DELIVERY 


Now, at this moment, 

over the aching earth, 

spent with its wars, 

children are being born; 

as life renews, 

even through the suffering and transient flesh, 
its curious, blind mercy. 

Whether conceived in the white flame of love 
or in that lonely anguish, dark as death, 

in this clear hour 

the child is lifted to the light—and found 
intact, miraculous, its very self, 

unstained by mortal sorrow, 

clean as its Father, God. 


So through our dark 

the stem of Jesse blooms 
beyond our pigmy will, 
our partial grace, 

with the old miracle 

sound as the sun. 

And still the bleak tree of our yearning 
lifts 

in quenchless leaf. 

For every child, 

born of our mortal need, 

is even more 

the fruit of Heaven’s faith 
in its poor prodigals. . . 


O, living pledge, 
we will believe; 
we will breathe deep and know 
that somehow, even yet, 
our labored deeds, 
rooted in grief, 
will flower in the sun 
of an unfathomed mercy, 
and no love be lost. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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INSCRIPTION FOR A SHRINE 


May Heaven send her 
To this place— 
Mary, Mother 

Of our race. 


From her throne 
Below the Throne, 
Praying for the lost 
And lone, 


May her eyes of love 
Behold us: 

Wide’s her inantle 
To enfold us 


Wandering exiles 
From God’s grace... 
May Heaven send her 
To this place. 

M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


“THE GIRL WITH HER HAIR IN A GOLDEN SNOOD ...” 


“The girl with her hair in a golden snood 
Didn’t wind up in Hollywood; 

Our genius, chastened, farms his glen— 
So who are you, man, to bother us? 
Limberer lads and wiser men 

Than you have died anonymous, 

And if you’re snug in the grace of God 
What if you rest in a nameless sod?” 


True, and negator caveat, 

But for some it’s not as easy as that. 

Unsainted, futile, we still would stay 

The dusk of time with some poor clue, 

A word, an empire, a tomb, to say: 

“Here was a man who lived like you, 

Learned a little and wondered much. 

He died, and his name was Such-and-such.” 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 

















MARY AND MARTHA 


Christ settled the issue 
Long ago 
But still there are women 
Who busily sew 
Themselves in their toil’s 
Immaculate house, 
As afraid of beauty 
As of a mouse. 
FRANCIS BARRY. 


AND WAIT FOR SNOW 


I was young once, but not now. 

With hidden pain and dread, each living man 
must watch his flesh grow scanty or obese, 

not now toward beauty, and watch wrinkles plow 
the helpless skin. 

He may pretend indifference, or peace, 

and meet it with whatever grace he can, 

whatever courage he may find— 

but if one tells me that he does not mind 

I am not taken in. 


Everyone minds, far back behind their faces. 

A tree, if it could think, would mind 

the dusty brown accretion 

of mocking leaves grown old in its interspaces. 

But a tree can give itself to be washed by the wind’s flow 
into a new and avid incompletion 

and wait for snow. 


And wait for snow ... no voice, however eager, 
can summon a single flake: snow is God’s gift, and free. 
But I can strip away the last brown meagre 
memento of mortality 
and wait, as patience edges toward delight, 
another blooming of cool fiery white. 
VIRGINIA EARLE. 
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THE INGROWN POETRY MOVEMENT 


By MarGery MANSFIELD 


OMEWHERE else, maybe in a manuscript lost under the bureau, I 
have pointed out that the stressing of the new in poetry led to 
interest in novelty at the expense of appreciation of quality and indi- 
viduality. As a result, our “new poets” seem alike, imitative of each 
other, though different from nineteenth century poets. Perhaps that is 
why it is hard for the public to take them to its heart. We need the feel- 
ing of personality and unique talent before we can accord a poet fame 
or affection. The stressing of the contemporary also led to the neglect 
of a sound education, in poetry, for both poet and public. 

Poetry-as-news gets attention, but only as news. It attracts people 
who would attend a course in current events, and when, as at present, 
more dramatic or urgent current events clamor for understanding, 
poetry falls into neglect. When poetry becomes a fashion or a fad— 
but why elaborate this theme? Summarize it by saying that between 
1914 and 1930 American poetry did succeed in getting attention, but 
with so much emphasis on the new or timely that, in all, poetry paid 
too high a price for its publicity. The public learned to expect change 
rather than the enduring qualities of an art. It wanted to talk about 
poetry and its “tendencies” rather than to read it. The poets were 
themselves confused. 

At the same time, remember that art is always surprise. A differ- 
ence between Beethoven and many a lesser composer is that the master’s 
work is incomparably richer in effects not anticipated. So, though the 
straining for the new was excessive, the effect on popular poetry has 
been salutary. Or at least it is potentially so. The poet writing in the 
popular tradition now has little excuse for the hackneyed. What with 
assonance, dissonance, slant rhyme, analyzed rhyme, free verse, sprung 
meter and other technical devices the contemporary poet should cer- 
tainly now be able to escape clichés and hackneyed rhymes. We are now 
in a position to write good popular poetry. But many of us have diffi- 
culty in bridging the gap between our own mind and the public’s. Many 
of us feel that there is a gulf between poet and public, which has been 
widening. 

There is evidence to the contrary—more magazines than ever print- 
ing poems, more people writing. One magazine, at least, serit out a 
questionnaire on the subject of reader’s tastes and discovered that its 
readers, previously given no poetry, would like to have simple poetry 
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on the general subject of that particular magazine. During the world 
war, our soldiers listed reading as their favorite recreation, and put 
poetry fairly high on the list of reading matter desired. In spite of this, 
most poets have difficulty placing their books of verse, and many find it 
hard to sell even a few of their best poems to the magazines. 

From conversation with such persons as would seem to represent 
fairly well the intellectual and cultural elements of our smaller com- 
munities, I conclude that poetry is liked but that it doesn’t register very 
well. There are people who will listen appreciatively to a poem read 
aloud, who do not subscribe to a poetry magazine, nor even know the 
names of them. Nor do they know the names of many poets. Where 
is our Thomas Moore or our Robert Burns, our poets that might be on 
every tongue? This in spite of the radio and periodicals carrying poetry 
to millions of readers. 

The poet’s predicament is that he aspires to produce something of 
higher poetic interest than the general public demands, while slighting 
the qualities that might endear his poem to a public. So then he decides 
he is nét a popular poet, and turns toward a more specialized audience. 
But in the nature of things, only a tiny percentage can make the grade 
as “poets” poets.” What they can do, however, is to join the not alto- 
gether unhappy ranks of amateur poets. 

We can compare the poet to a composer who wants to write sym- 
phonies but whose public wants popular songs, hymns and dance tunes. 
He could write these, make them good. But instead he writes his sym- 
phony and shows the manuscript to other composers. They accord it 
scant appreciation, for they can produce as good or better symphony 
themselves. However, they give the composer their fellowship and one 
of their daughters in marriage. This is compensation but the composer 
has still to establish himself with the public. Perhaps the poet, in his 
effort to please other poets, loses his sense of what the public likes or 
needs. In some cases, he develops a contempt for the public. In others, 
he has the best will in the world, but doesn’t feel he knows his readers 
very well, or can communicate with them. 

At the same time, he may realize that his survival as a poet is de- 
pendent upon his establishing a relationship with readers. In youth, 
poetry may be written from the overwhelming need to unburden one- 
self of an emotion, to resolve a mental conflict, or to find escape in a 
wish-fulfilment phantasy. This is the poetry of self-expression, and is 
destined to cease as we solve our problems by direct action. Many a 
poet who stops writing around thirty has simply become too well- 
adjusted. 
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If poetry is to survive our adolescent conflicts we must link it to im- 
pulses that remain dynamic in later life—these are social and religious. 
The desire for peace between nations, a just society, or the coming of the 
Kingdom of God can supply a never ending fountain of mental con- 
flict and wish-fulfilment art. But while the poem of youthful self- 
expression accomplished its objective merely by being written and shown 
to fellow amateurs (since the social motive was to find others like him- 
self and to present his personality in a favorable light) the poem with a 
broader social purpose seems to need an audience, preferably a large gen- 
eral audience in order to most effectively achieve its broader social 
objectives. 

But here the poet faces the gulf. If he has a serious poem too long, 
or not quite right for magazine filler, what will he do with it? If he 
puts it in a book, can he find a publisher? If he publishes it at his own 
expense, will the book be bought? If he gives it away, will it be read? 
He ends up, perhaps, by placing it with an all-poetry magazine, and 
naturally he is grateful to the hospitable editor. Yet he may feel that 
the poetry movement has become ingrown, that he reaches, for the most 
part, only poets who have already been reached with his ideas and senti- 
ments and who, on the whole, suffer no dearth of poetry. 

In my early twenties I rarely received announcements of books of 
poems. Now I receive more than I can read. In my youth I was hungry 
for poetry, but as I was not identified with it, no one tried to reach me. 
We need, I think, a movement to give or sell books and magazines of 
verse to non-poets, in order to enlarge the audience of poetry. Suppose 
that, instead of publishing our own books at our own expense and giv- 
ing many of them to each other, or of buying each year for our own 
libraries, the several books of verse we most desire, we were each to 
select the one book of the year we most wished to promote and put 
some ten copies of it in the hands of ten friends who are not poets. 

We need a similar policy in respect to poetry magazines. I received 
a letter asking me to join a poetry association that publishes a magazine 
(not SPIRIT). “We do not need ordinary poets for the sake of the 
membership fee... .” In the name of all the muses, I asked, why do 
they not need ordinary poets as readers, or ordinary anything as readers? 
Do they think the poet likes to place his work in a magazine with so few 
readers it can’t pay contributors nor meet its printing bills unless the 
contributors subscribe or pay dues? What is a poet for? To write only 
for other poets of about his own excellence? That was an extreme case. 
Most poetry magazines presumably invite the non-poet, at least theo- 
retically, though using little initiative to get him. 
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Perhaps we can learn something from our fellow musicians who 
finally made America the leading nation in music. For a century or 
more they encouraged the study of music by anyone willing. It was not 
implied that there was any humiliation in not becoming a professional, 
or even in not becoming a good amateur. But the young poet is usually 
encouraged prematurely to send his poems to magazines, subjecting him 
to disappointment, and there is a general attitude everywhere that it is 
painful to get rejection slips, with the result that what might be taken 
impersonally, is taken far too emotionally. So there is a pain and 
humiliation attached to writing that is absent from music, dancing and 
painting. Instead of being encouraged to believe that it is fine to write 
poetry, because it will lead to greater enjoyment in reading it, the young 
person may turn from reading poetry, as well as from writing it, because 
the association with frustration in writing makes poetry painful. 

Another thing: classical music is persistently offered to a wide gen- 
eral public. Concerts may be financed by the enthusiastic few, the music 
may be selected, directed and performed by trained musicians. But the 
tickets are sold to the public. The idea is not the best music for the 
best musicians, but good music for all. So I think the poet should 
persevere in sending his best poems to popular magazines, whether or 
not the editors like it. He may familiarize some editors with poetry, 
and having learned to read poetry themselves, they may risk a little on 
their readers. But of course the poems selected should be as suitable as 
possible to the readers of the magazines in question. 

I believe we made a mistake in insisting that books of verse should be 
reviewed by poets and that poetry editors should, preferably, be poets. 
No other group of artists have asked for such special privilege. Novel- 
ists do not review novels nor select them for publication. The poet, to 
thin-skinned to want his book reviewed except by someone “who knows 
what the poet is trying to do” lost his opportunity of getting a reader- 
reaction via the critic and editor. The poet needs a mediator and inter- 
preter between him and the public. Also the policy failed to develop 
many competent critics. The reviewer is typically a young poet-jour- 
nalist who covets a book, experience in writing, or the ability to get into 
print or keep his name in print, so takes this chore which better estab- 
lished writers pass by. But his main interest is not in criticism but his 
own advancement in poetry or writing in general. So he does not stick 
to it long, nor develop into a professional critic. 

Our professional teachers of poetry are in the colleges, teaching 
undergraduates, seldom coming into contact with publishing poets, so 
do not learn how to help them. We are in the plight that music would 
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be in if there were no professional teachers capable of helping the pro- 
fessional musician. 

The gulf between the poet and the public is perhaps so great that no 
one person can bridge it alone. Editors, publishers, publicity writers, 
critics, teachers, poets and organizations are all needed to work at it. 
The goal is a better understanding and appreciation of poetry by more 
non-poets, and a better understanding of people on the part of the poet. 
For before the public can want poetry, the poet must want the public. 
Before the reader will understand the new poetry, the new poet must 
understand the reader. The first round of the battle must be fought in 
the poet’s soul. 


Book Reviews 
A STANDARD SOURCE 


Masterpieces of Religious Verse, edited by James Dalton Morrison. New 
York: Harper 8 Brothers. $5.00. 

This is a volume big in every way: it is the result of twenty-five 
years of compilation and research of the most painstaking kind. When 
an editor accepts one out of one hundred under consideration and ends 
up with 2,020 poems, the vast majority of which are genuinely moving, 
the reader is initially moved to silent awe. 

The field of religious verse seems peculiarly fertile in producing the 
worst and best of poetry. The range of authors here presented, from 
Plotinus to Edgar Guest, is indicative of the contents. In any anthology, 
even in so vast a work as this one, there are bound to be omissions and 
inclusions that will displease individual readers. Some may indeed con- 
sider the American and British national anthems as religious verse; 
others may object that the “Marseillaise” could as well have been in- 
cluded. Others may feel that the “Tantum Ergo” and the “Dies Irae” 
should certainly not have been overlooked; still others will miss among 
the moderns Robert Lowell and Thomas Merton. However, at $5.00 no 
buyer can feel cheated for the very breath of the work and the general 
excellence of its contents justify an expenditure. In these days of ris- 
ing book costs it is indeed gratifying to note the appearance of a volume 
priced within the range of those whose natural interests would prompt 
them to buy. Book publishers are, of course, hard headed business men; 
regarding the book under consideration it may be that their hopes for 
steady sales over the years will be fulfilled. Everything points to its 
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becoming a standard source, a library fixture, a volume to which the 
reader will turn again and again. 

More than ordinary care has gone into its arrangement. It is divided 
into seven sections: God, Jesus, Man, The Christian Life, The Kingdom 
of God, The Nation and the Nations, Death and Immortality. The 
first two sections are further subdivided, each into three parts. In addi- 
tion to a simple and moving Foreword there are four indices: of authors, 
of titles, of first lines, of topics. The editor has also provided blank 
pages to be used for a personal index. 

While it is hardly true to say that religion and poetry spring from 
the same source, as indicated in the Foreword, it must be admitted the 
definite affinity of religious instinct and poetic inspiration is well illus- 
trated in this anthology. The editor mentions that literary qualities have 
not been ignored but that his chief interest has been in the religious 
message. He is to be congratulated on the fact that he did not have to 
sacrifice his aesthetic instincts too often when making his selections.— 
Georce A. McCautirr. 


INTERESTINGLY UNEVEN 


A Private History, by John Hay. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2. 

The reading of John Hay’s first book of poems is an interesting ex- 
perience if for no other reason than its unevenness. The statement 
needs explanation. In the majority of his fifty poems, there is a definite 
distinction and when one is let down, as too often the reader is, it is 
never with more than a slight thump. There is a certain fine urgency 
in the poet’s lines which leads one on in the almost sure hope that if not 
the next poem, then the next, will justify a very valid expectation and 
give a full reward. The title poem should be dismissed almost as quickly 
as ore normally does dismiss titles of books which make no impression. 
The title itself is unfortunate, not so much because there are a few poems 
which are distinctly private, but because Mr. Hay’s experimentation in 
the poem itself provides an impossible combination of alternating prose 
and versification. It is an imitation of an experiment, of which we 
have had quite a few examples in work much more extended than Mr. 
Hay’s three and a half pages. What then has been imitated in this 
jejune bit is itself questionable. 

With this exception and those of such exercises as “Penny on the 
Track,” “A Week of Rain,” “The Herring-Run,” and “One World,” 
this review’s opening comment holds true. In very few of the poems, 
even when the subject matter is not up to the excellencies of phrasings 
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given it, is there no coloration of any interesting personality. “The 
Realist,” among the best, if not the best of the volume, demonstrates 
Mr. Hay’s use of satire; a vein he might explore with still greater profit: 


At the last suburb of darkness the fireflies 

Wink out, the rat-gray fences sink below 

The marsh, and the alabaster billboards stands 

In giant flatness, reflected in the slow 

And sucking tides of oil. The trains are gone, 
Their quick screams drifting in the air; the wild 
Calliopes and candy circuses 

Gone with them, leaving the passengers defiled 
And lost, at the destination they had dreamed; 
With all they saw but nothing as it seemed. 


“But this is where we meant to come. We bought 
The tickets, we know the landscape very well.” 
The billboard letters burn their eyes, as they peer 
Like turtles toward the mottled sky, ard spell 
Relentless power on their heads. All young, 

And reasoned men, they had watched reality 
Until they knew it as their own, and left 

The infirm sun, the old corrupted tree 

Of love, for this familiar land; where light 
Destroys and leaden tides remold the night. 


“To a ‘Scientific High Command’ ” has similar excellencies. Many parts 
of other poems have deeper, more profound poetic qualities. For exam- 
ple, “Man of the Sea,” dealing with the simple subject of a man surf- 
bathing, is imbued with a certain joyousness that comes through despite 
a few failures to sustain the mood—particularly at the conclusion. When 
Mr. Hay lapses back into the role of the objective observer, with no 
other purpose than to describe, his felicity of phrasing in most instances 
comes to his rescue with many recompenses. Note the closing stanza 
of “And Grow,” again from “the top drawer”: 


We have the flower’s vein, the fish’s blood; 
We ran like deer before our birth; our rage 
Was tempered in the caution of an ant. 

In depth of leaves, we will engage the sun, 
And grow like birds, from ugliness to wings. 


In face of the testimony of “And Grow” and others similarly con- 
ceived and executed, it should become obvious to him as it is to the re- 
viewer, that such pieces as “For Susan, An Hour Old,” “Herons,” “The 
Feather,” and “Epitaph for President Roosevelt” are his casual exercises 
—his playing of scales. When he has a concept with meat and bone, he 
shows that he can write effectively and poetically. His handful of de- 
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rived “war” poems, written possibly out of immediacy, possibly out of 
conventional belief that such are expected from one who saw service, are 
deviations for which there is insufficient excuse. It is then in a more 
careful selection of concept initially that Mr. Hay must find his best 
antidote to the temptation to squander his abilities. The urgency previ- 
ously mentioned, should serve him well if it arises immediately from the 
theme instead of being imposed.—JoHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


OUT FROM INDIGNATION 


Solo and Other Poems, by Harold Applebaum. New York: Creative 
Age Press. $2.50. 

The sixty-six poems (not sonnets, as the jacket carelessly, if not stu- 
pidly, proclaims) are divided into five parts, whose titles are quotations 
from individual poems: “ ... and the last war still may be the last”; 
*... with nothing learned, and little finished or begun”; “these are the 
symbols of forgetfulness”; ““Cry Beauty!”; and “... and the creature 
thinks.” On the whole, these are accurate labels. They would be of 
great significance if the ordering is the chronological. For then they 
would announce a progression in maturity—a progression which the 
first three parts indicates as a necessity if the poet is to come into his 
own. The maturity referred to is not that of prosody, although Mr. 
Applebaum can ripen more in that field, but what might be called a 
progression in attitude. If this critic has read Solo and Other Poems 
correctly, the stress of his remarks perhaps should be more concerned 
with the person than with the poet. 

In the first three parts, Mr. Applebaum—with an army experience 
behind him—is explicitly the anti-war propagandist. In this attitude, 
he is one with millions, the millions let’s say who experienced war im- 
mediately and the millions who did not. However successful he may be 
as such a propagandist—the strictures, the accusations, the disgust if 
not the despair have repeatedly been made quite clear by more vividly 
graphic reporters—he comes off second-best as a poet. At the same 
time that strength which arises from righteous indignation lends a cer- 
tain solemnity and force to many of his lines in this first half of his book. 
As propaganda, however, it is not overly resourceful to wax merely 
indignant, nor to state hopelessly (“Inventory, V-J Day, 1946): 


The plant starts again around the sun 
with nothing learned, and little finished or begun 


Mr. Applebaum is right, so right that singularly few today would lip 
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publicly any dissent, that war is an evil thing. But do we not require 
more of even the propagandist? Very, very, much more of the poet? 

Mr. Applebaum, if any reliance can be put on his arrangement be- 
ing chronological, would seem to answer the first question affirmatively. 
In “Cry Beauty!”—both the poem itself and the part to which it gives 
titl—tthere is no doubt of the affirmative. Here he comes into the 
land promised in part three where he writes (““The Music”): 


Why it is so I cannot say, 
But man has always made himself beware 
of singing with the open heart. The way 
to harmony demands an equal share 
from each to each, and will return, if found, 
the perfect meaning and the perfect sound. 


“The Music” is not a particularly good poem but it is important in its 
profession, and it is from that profession’s vantage point that in his 
fourth part Mr. Applebaum comes nearest to his poetic own. Again 
the poems therein are not more than averagely notable, but they do 
demonstrate that the author has all the makings of a poet. He “hungers 
after justice” but in Part III he is too often no more than the protester, 
the name caller. He is right in his selections of that which he condemns 
—note just these titles: ““The Klan,” “Written for Britain” (‘‘against” 
would be the more accurate preposition) and “For a Certain Negro 
Soldier.” But prejudice is not cured by condemnations; the condemner, 
who does no more, runs the risk of unwittingly falling into new preju- 
dices of his own. 


In his Parts IV and V, let it be plain, Mr. Applebaum has reached 
that plateau where he can review his invectives and bring to the objects 
of his indignations more of quiet understanding. Is there not the proof 
in “Intuition,” which concludes: 


It is there—somewhere in the mass, the hulk, 

the gross immensity of waste. It is waiting, 

warm with future, rich with golden promise, 

for that dynamiting day when light will touch 

the god-head in the rack. There is majesty in man. 


This is less than satisfying as poetry; but as a proclamation by a man 
of deep conviction and high integrity, it can rejoice his readers and 
prepare them for nobler things from the poet.—JOoHN SEBASTIAN. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

To the Editor—I am not the “average Catholic” about whom Clara 
Hyde writes in her letter to September SPIRIT. Indeed I am not a 
Catholic at all, but how I am “out hustling for bread and butter!” Nor 
do I have “time to swoon,” but then I have yet to read a poem which 
caused me to swoon. Once somewhere I read something about a good 
poem starting goose-pimples. I have tried reading Shakespeare, Milton, 
Donne, Hopkins, Tennyson and ye moderns but no, nary a goose-pimple. 
I am sure the result would be the same negative if you followed Miss 
Hyde’s advise and got out “one definitely religious brochure a year, 
for contemplative readers?” I might, however, take a very positive 
action and cancel my subscription. For I would object, on Miss Hyde’s 
terms, to be herded out of the class of “contemplative readers” and give 
in the other issues nothing to arouse that quality in me. I can contem- 
plate, let me have you know, even if I do have to wrestle with the 
crowds on that Philadelphia institution rather amusingly called “the 
subway”—and contemplate as I wrestle—GrovER THOMPSON. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 

To the Editor—It would seem to me that Florence M. Plautz might 
have a point when she asks, in her letter, if there is not something to be 
commended in the poet who has “merely a sense of wanting to force 
them to share even the smallest emotion that God has placed with His 
Gift of Life.” Of course, the wanting and the achieving is a distinction 
that should be made. Too many fail because they do not want to 
“share” emotion in the sense of getting the reader to feel it. They 
fail because they merely want others to know that they had an emotional 
experience which, everyone knows, is a fact concerning every human 
born into this world——Myra FELLowEs. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 


Of SPIRIT, a Magazine of Poetry, published bi-monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1948. State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a notary in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
John Gilland Brunini, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor of SPIRIT, a Magazine of Poetry, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily, weekly, semiweekly newspaper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations), printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
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1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC., 
386 4th Ave., N. Y. C..16; Editor, John Gilland Brunini, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16; 
Managing editor, none; Business manager, Estelle Brady, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owing or 
holding one percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each indi- 
vidual member must be given.) THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC., 
386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16; J. G. E. Hopkins, Chairman Board of Directors, 386 4th Ave., 
N. Y. C. 16; John Gilland Brunini, Executive Director, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16; Estelle 
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3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If 
there are none, so state.) None. 
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holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distrib- 
uted, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is 4 . (This information is required 
from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 

JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Sth day of October, 1948. 

HARRY DEMAREST. 
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THE CATHOLIC RENASCENCE SOCIETY 
Announces for November a new semi-annual magazine 
Renascence 


devoted to a critical evaluation of the Catholic revival of letters edited 
by John Pick. 


Articles and reviews in the first issue by Mother Grace, Helmut A. 
Hatzfield, Maurice Lebel, Joseph J. Reilly, Jane Goodloe, Francis X. 
Connolly. 


Subscription $2.00 Yearly 


For prospectus write: 


Managing Editor, Renascence 
Marquette University 


| Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin | 
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THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Publishers of SPIRIT 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Christmas Geof Offers 


The Society offers the following suggestions to its members and 
subscribers to SPIRIT as gifts to friends, libraries or institutions 
and even to themselves. We ask all to remember that there is a 
profit netting to the Society on books purchased through it. 





$2.00—SPIRIT subscription 1 year. 

$2.00—Drink from the Rock. 

$3.00—W hereon to Stand. 

$3.50—Return to Poetry. 

$3.50—Drink from the Rock and SPIRIT subscription 1 year. 

$4.50—W hereon to Stand and SPIRIT subscription 1 year. 

$4.50—Drink from the Rock and Whereon to Stand. 

$5.00—Return to Poetry and SPIRIT subscription 1 year. 

$5.00—Return to Poetry and Drink from the Rock. 

$6.00—W hereon to Stand and Return to Poetry. 

$7.50—Return to Poetry, Whereon to Stand and Drink from the 
Rock. 

$9.00—Return to Poetry, Whereon to Stand, Drink from the 
Rock and SPIRIT subscription 1 year. 

(“SPIRIT subscription 1 year” in above combinations applies 
only to new subscriptions, not renewals.) 


RETURN TO POETRY is the new collection of Critical Articles 
from SPIRIT, which no member of the Society—at least those 
writing poetry—can afford to be without. 

WHEREON TO STAND, What Catholics Believe and Why, by 
John Gilland Brunini, with an Introduction by Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. Autographed copies on request. 

DRINK FROM THE ROCK, selected poems from SPIRIT, 1939- 

- 1944. ‘ 
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Cae 


No orders filled without remittance. 


N. B.—Gift cards will be sent with all Christmas gift orders. 
Check Your Selection—Order Now. 
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